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^ ^ « ' PREFACE 

This paper, one of a series of monographs being issued by the Office of Career 
Education, is intended for educators *and employers who are actively concerned 
with^ improving the fit between the institutions of education an^ work. In^ 
particular, it- is addrcs's^ to educators who wish to take the initiative in 
providing^ learners with. an educational experience that is compatible with a 
productive and satisfyingiwork life. 

The purpose of the.^^er is to make educators more aWare of the realities of 
the labor market -porteritoU'S realities jhat question such easy assumptions as "a 
college education will pay off in a^ood job," and **the most marketable^ 
educational background is vocatioilaL" . . ^ 

. The first part of the paper introduces* the concept of underemployment (the 
inder-utilization of such human resources as talent, education, and training) and 
traces its effects on the society, the individual, the economy, and the institution 
of education^ • ^ 

^ A rapid increase in the educational attainments of the work force and a 
marked^ change in work values among young peopleCare IKen cgntrasted to a 
rather static occupational structure, one with only slowly expanding oppor- 
tunities fqr goo(J j«>bs. It is this particular combination of trends that leads to 
some of the worst problems associated with underemploymerit.. 

In the final part of the paper, alternative policies for rnee^ting the problems of 
unaerempk)>ment are^ reviewed, with special emphasis giveri to life-long learning, 
espiciallv work-based life-long learning. ^ 
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, THERE,SERVEARMYOFTHEUNDEREMPL0YEDj . 

A portentous social pattern is beginning to emerge in many industrialized 
nations. In socialist and capitalist economies alike, increasing numbers of highly 
qualified workers are unable to find jobs that require their skil^ and tpaining. 
Thus, a large and growing number of individuals are forced to \dkk jobs that can 
bQ performed just as, adequately* by workers who have far lower levels of 
educational attainment. Examples of this phenomenon are not "Startfihg-ind^ed, 
they are becoming commonplace. In England, a young Oxford graduate finds 
that the only job o^en to him is as a salesman in an electronics firm. A Stanford 
Ph.D. takes the b^t post availably upon graduation -as a ipiddle-level bureaucrat 
in a regional office .of the .U.S.^epartment of Labor. In Sweden, a young 
woman with the equivalency; of a B.A. in chemistry finds that the highest status 
job that is vacant is as a secretary. In Poland, a uniyersity graduate? takes a job as 
a clerk in a Staterownfd industry. And the effect^ trickles down the occupational 
^scale. In Germany, a paduate of one of his nation's finest technical high schools 
works as a machinist at a job tha/t less than ,5 years ago was held by a worker 
with only a* primary school education. , ' . ' > 

Finally , and predictably , this process o^job displacement reaches its full force, 
at the bottom of the occupational ladder whe^e poorly educated workers are 
often knocked off the last rung. In California, a black dropout is told that a high 
school diploma is required to box groceries. 

Where I^grA had forecast that mass unemployment would becomt the salient 
characteristic of Jabor markets in advanced economies, it i^ now ^lear that 
underemployment -working at less than^ one's full productive capacity-iS more 
accurately theliallmark of work in industrial societies. 

This underutilization^f human resources stems most clearly from dissonances 
and disjunctions* in the important and complex relationship between th? 
mstitutions of ed|;cation and work. In all societies, one of the primary functions 
of formal education is the preparation of the young for^the ^yorld of work. But 
during the 20th Century this function became dominant 1ft inany syst^s of 
education.' Indeed, in schools that served the lower xlasses, .preparation for the 
^orld of work became the sole funi;Uon' of education. In carrying put this 
function, schools also assumed the role of society's sorters, selectors, and 
\:ertifieft. Jhe schools bestowed society's approv^ on some young people- 
opening oppoiXunitie^Jor further education which led almost inevitably to 'good 
jobs and high sdciarc^ass standing. Other student^^i^ less fortunate -they were 
tracked into, vocational schools to learn the tpits and at,titu3es apprc^priate to 
thejr workifti cjass stationrin life.. Thus, in the proems of allocating educational 
. oppoi^nities, the scho^s ascribed social* class standing and, indirectly, the 
future hfe/tyles and life^hances of the young. 

In th^e^la^t few year^, however, almost all of the developed najions have 
soughf to turn §chools a\yay.from being the instruments of sfratification and 
towands being the prime tobl for the creation of greater social equality. 
* Reniarkably, governments, with ideologies as diverse as those in* Yugoslavia, 



Spain, and Denmirk are attempting to provide greater equality uf occupational 
opportunity for all social classes tiirougt\ increasing access to education. On one 
level, these' nations have achieved significaat success. Tlie median nuAber'of 
..years, of school attainment has rocketed upwards in e\^r> deve\pped country. 
For example, in the United States blue collar workers in i952 Had a median of 
only 9.2 y^aiis of scTioohng. by 1972 the figure was 12.0 >ears. Even more 
stfikingly , cdlege enrollments expanded during tliiS period from 2,6 mil^n to 
8.4 million. ^ignificantf> in Europe, and Japa^,the rates of increase m levels of 
educational atyjnment have beer^^ven more pronJunced than in America. 

From 1945 to about 1965, labor mafkets in the industrialized nations were 
elastic enough to soak up the ever-burgeoning siippK oi' ed\ica*ted workers. 
.Indeed, it seemed that industrial societ>^ appetite for educated workers was 
msatiable. To meet this seehungly unquenchable demand all fhe* stops were 
pulled out in .the early 1^60's and public policy was geared (a) to forestall 
dropping out^ of high school, (b) to increase 'the numbers of college graduates at 
almosf any cost, and (c) to. turn out teachers, engineers and scientists in 
abundance. In .Ajnerica, such activit> was ju'^fied b> patriotic appeals to beat 
the Russians to the moon. America responded to tli& challenge with character- 
istic enthusiasm and over-kilL Ben Wattenberg has calculated that during this^ 
decade^America built a itew junior college every 10 days. 

But no socio-economic trend runs on eternall>. It is now becommg clear that 
the ever-expanding suppl> of educated workers is runriii^gup against a ceilm^ of 
job demand. A few years ago Columbia's Ivar Berg became one of the firs^to 
discover that^ sonjething like 80 percent of American cgllege graduates were 
taking jobs that were previously filled b> workers with lower Educational 
credentials. In 1974 th^se problems of undefemplo>*mej|t were given official 
Recognition as a national problem in a speech by President Ford to the 
graduating class of Ohio State University: ' 

Your professors tell you »that education unlocks creative genius and 
imagination and that you must develop >our human pptential. And students 
have accepted this. But then Catch 22 enters 'the picture. You spend four 
years i».school, graduate, go into the job market, and are told that the rules 

have changed To succeed you nlust acquire further credentials so you go 

back to. the university and ultimately emerge with a Masters or even a] 
Ph.D. . . . And you kno^ what happens next? You go out and look for a job 
and ri*ow they' say you are overqualified. , . . The fact of the matter is that 
education is being strang^£d-by degrees. 

In this speech. Ford called natior?af. attention to a problem that had been' 
worrying many leaders in business, labor, .andyacajdemia, namely, (hat the rapid 
increase in the educational attainment of tlfl^orkforce has been accompanied 
by a concomitan^nse in worker expectations. iKparticular^ the current, younger 
<fnd more highly -educate''d generation of workers now expects good job^ as their 
just reward for their man> years in the educational .system. Moreover, these 
expecwions are compounded b> a shift m \a\[\^s among the >oung. Increas- 
ingly, young workers prefer jobs that are interesting, socially^^^Tieaningful,*' and 
offer the opportunity for personal growth over jobs that offer only the 
traditional -and rtfbre easily provided -rew^lrds of money and security. ^ 



The rub is that no industrialized nation has been able to produce an adequate 
number of jobs that provide the status and re4jtiire^the skills and cJucational 
levels that their workforces are achieving. B>. wa> of analogy, the situation is 
nearly 'Malthusi^jn in its proportions^ Levels "Jof educati(^nal attainment have 
tended to, grow in almost geometric progression while the number of jobs that 
require higlier levels of education has tended" tagrow at^ nnich slower pace. 



"CONTRADICTION" AND CONSEQUENCES 

There »s thus. a disjunction bfctween the expectations raised b> educational 
policy and^he mabilit> of thlr economiji ordet to make good on society's 
promises. Tliere°simpl> are not enough good job? \x) go around everyone who 
tjiinks he deserves one. If it were not fo/the Marxist overtones, ttiis disjunction 
♦could be calle^ a* contradiction, one th« stems frqm the very success of nations 
in theiV effof^ts to become mojre egalitarian To the extent that developed* 
countries are ^plving the centuries-old problems of providing freer acc^s to 
education, tlte^^ate paradoxical^ creating a situation *t^at in the future thireatens 
to countervail tljeu efforts to achieve greater qualify arid political stabjkfy. 

There i§ sdnre evicJence that this^contradnition is beginning^ create a 
cojt^tcnation of potentially gr^^ve social, political, and economic problems in' 
industrial nations. Although opinion varies 'on how to interpret the available 
evidence, it appears that^ national pohcies designed, to upgrade workforces 
e^ucationally^^ m^a> be creating frustration and low moiale among younger 
workers -workers who, iron-ically, have ihe 'educational backgrounds tj^ articu- 
late their dissatisfactions. . ^ , 

Some of this |vidance is strong and unequivocabli. Studies undertaken at the 
(Jniversity of Mithigan, for efxample, show that people who feel they deserve 
, better jobs than they I^ave come to suffer from what is known as status conflicts 
^ * At the extreme, some of these workers eome to feel trapped m bad jobS, sensing . 
that b> rights they Reserve better but by circumstances the^ will probably never 
achieve mor«^. These feelings are pri^nary sources of d^ssatisfa^Jion with life and 
wprk and correlate highl> with problems of poor ph>sical>^nd mental health. 

.What is tlear from almost every stud> of job^issatisfaction is that^the placing* 
pi intelligent and/or highl> qualified workers in dull and unchallenging'jobs is a ^ 
prescnption for pa^^Holqgy-for the worker, the employer, and the. society. For 
example, a counte^ntuitive-stud> undertaken b> Sandia Laboratories indicates 
% that It is intelligent blue>Qlldr workers (not the dull ones) w.ho are probably the 
^ lajiost responsible fqr* datnage, low productivity, errors, and accidents in, the 
"Workplace. And thef,e are r^any more intelligent blue collar vvorkers than we 
I ihighiunagine-mdeed,, there are three tunes as many laboifrs with KQ.'s ovbr 
130 tl|an there are Ph.D's. Cft^e are» of course many times more laborers-t)ut 
* the p6|nt IS that laborers arc usuilly and often loappropriately treated 4s though 

^they v/^iQ imbeciles), j ' ^ , 0 , . 

t Emgloy^^ assumptj^ons .aboth these workers' intelligence has td'jop^ 
designed. to be successfully completed by morons. Alvin Goulder describes how^ 
such a Astern leaves major parts of the worker's personality ^'unemployed*'. 

In short, vast parts of arty personality must be Suppressed or repressed in 
V the course of playing a role in industrial' society. All that a man is that is not 



useful will somehow be excluded. . . and he thereby becomes aliertated or 
^estranged from a large sector of his own interests, needs and capacities. Thus, 
just as there are unemployed men, there is also the unemployed self. 
In Ills book Strategy for Lal^or, Andre Gorz describes how underemployment, 
has become th^ prime source of job dissatisfaction and social ahenation in the 
last half of this century: 

Industry in the last century took from the country.side men who were 
muscles, lungs, stomach* their muscles missed the open spaces, their lungs the 
fresh air,;heir stomachs fresh food, their health declined and the acuteness of 
their ^eed was but the emptying functioning of their organs in a hostile 
siirroundmg world. The industry of Jhe second half of the twentieth century 
increasingly tends to take men from the universities and colleges, men who 
^ have been able to acquire the ability to do.creative or independent work, who 
'have curiosity, the abiJ^' to synthesize, to analyze, to' invent, and to 
assimiiate; an ability wl^i spins in a vacuum and runs the risk of perishing 
^ for lack of an opportunity to be usefully put to wprk. ^ 

Although Gorz is a Marxist, the problem of unemployed selves is not just the 
concern of the radical left, Indeedi managers in'^the United States and Europe 
have begun ^o note the problem, lytyron Clark, past president of the Society for 
" the Advancement of Man^gemen;/estimates that 80 percent of all workers in 
Aitierica are underemployed. The massfve * Survey of Working Conditions 
prepared for the U,S, Department of Labor found that 35 percent of all Workers 
feel over-qualified for their jobs. But, numbers dehumanize what is essenMIy a 
jproblem of the human spirit. Perhaps the most poignant statement of the 
"problem of underemployment occurred ^in aii interview' in Studs Terkel's 
W^orking, A marvelousl> articulate woman worker told Terkel that **Most of- us 
have jobs tha^are too ^all for our spirits," 

Although |tich evidenoe is depressing, it is possible that the social disparity 
between the promises of education policy and the realities of wd^ are creating 
problems even more acute^than job dissatisfaction. Society may be In the throes' 
of creating a new meritbcracy, one composed of the ^'"percpnt of the 
population who*hold almbst all the good jobs in the econdmy. In itself, the 
creation of an" elite is not a new phenomenon. Nor is it surprising that/his elite, 
like others that have gone before it, appears to be amassing social arjd political 
power to match its weiglit in the economic order. Where there is a noteworthy ^ 
break frpm past patterns of social class is the growing refusal of the 80 percent 
of t4ie population (the "masses" who have bad Jobs) to accept the right of the. 
elite to its special privileges, Wliat is new in history is that the masses are now' ' 
almo^ as well-educated as the elite. Consequently,. they loo^ on the meritocracy 
With envy and, perhaps, hostility, Althou^ there is little hard data to support 
this, social observers ranging from Daniel Bell and Peter Drucker to special 
commissions that have reported to the American and Czech governments have all 
seen signs of potential conflict liejtween those who have bad jobs and ti^ose who 
have go\)jd jobs, ' „ 

fhe" Czech study, prepared during the liberal Dubcek thaw, warns of a new 
form of class polarization, one that will afflict even the socialist States: . 

. tt^e dominant feature in the social stratification starts to be differentia- ' 
tion primarily -according to the content'of work. The long-term existence of 

\ 
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v*^ two.distinct strata working side b> sid^- people performing exiting creative 

work and others occupied in simple operative jobs -will then have to be seen 
qs a serious problem. 
The '^^lis^^rguQ^hat the ant^gonito will spill out of the workplate.an^ tliere 
will be "resultant oisagreements in ide/i> on hfe apart work/' ^igns of such 
emergent, dj'^^ hd^dnisscntmwnt iu6\ bo j>con iii the evident ungfuihg of the 
traditional lett-Leniei ik^'Ki'^jl coalitfluni> in the Western democracies. In the past, , 
Britain, ScandanaVi:^, and \he United States had powerful parities composed uf 
liberal-intellectual and lab(pj\orkingiClass factions. In Europe and America, 
antagonism between the profess^s^^lal, upper-middle-tlass liberals and the workers 
has surfaced dunng the last 2 >ea\, Tlie Demo(XitiL party of the United States^^ 
saw its once solid labor support >lih awav when the> nominated the HberaFs^^j 
candidate for the I^residency in 1972,\In the 1^74 British election, the Liberal 
party siphoned -off much of th? middlevtlass Ibppijrt^that had recently gone ^'o 
' ^ the .iJabour Part> . (A great nu-^hb'^i^of. these v(»6?s r^eturned to the fold in l^te 
1974, however).' And in Sweden and Denmark, Government officials, teachers, 
and others who^ have traditionall> supported the Socialists are becoiyiing 
increasmgly restive as the^ see salary and other distinctions betweeu the classes 
being eroded. ♦ , ♦ ^ Jt 

Sqch potential social conflict stents in part from the difficulties that societies, 
encounter in allocating who should get the relatively small number of goo3 jobs./ 
And, when almost every one in society has high levels of^ducational attainment, 
another, and potentially more, disruptive, question arises. Who should do ^fhe- 
dirty but necessary tasks of. civilization? To put th^ problem crudely, ^| willj^, 
rather difficult to recruit college graduates to cloan toilets m pyblic buildin^S^ 
but the toilets wilj have to be cleaned by somebody. " ■ 

, ^ Society 's. reflex response to such problems has been to lay ever-heavier stress 

- - ^ on riie valu^^of educational credentials. Employers have responded io larger 
' I pools of qtianfied workers by needlessly raising the credential requirements for 
^ jobs-without upgrading the demands, challenges, or rewards uf these jobs. (A 

1967 survey in San Francisco showed that 17 percent of employers required a 
Iiigh school diploma for unskilled jobs), Thiis, the problems of equity and 
equality have been exacerbated by the_jag^id expansion of educational 
attainment- Credentialism creates even greater conditions bf inequahty for those 
on the bottonr. 

Switching to an economic perspective, there, is some evidence that this 
inflation of the value of educational credentials niay lead to an actual lowenng 
of productivity. It was argued in the 1960's by theodor^ Schultz and the 
"human capitalists" that investments in education were investments in the Gross 
National Product. These economists felt that upgrading the workforce educa- 
tionaUy would lead to higher productivity as underqualified workers were 
replaced by those with greater skills. Ivar Berg has argued that the reality of the 
process is. quite different from the econontists' model. What actually hafipens is a 
proce$^ of unproductive job dislocatiorh highly qualified workejrs bump 
digh^tly less qualified workers from their jubsJNo increase in prx)ductivity occurs 
because the nature oj the jobs i^ usually suth^at they do not require higher 
skilfs. Productivity may actually drop because the more higlily quajilied worjwjr 
is likely to be dissatisfied with the job. In sum, increasing the educational level 
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of the work force aboVe a s;criaiii lc\cl, ^^thollt concomitant changes in the 
structure of work to capitahze on 'the increased capabihties of workers, will 
y probably have a>sliglitly negative impact on productivity. . ' ' ' • 

Universities, corporations, and the (government have all adopted the human ^ 
capitalist mode of calculating the return on investment per yearvfieducatioq vn 
the last two.decacies. Ironically, as the economic ceiling on ihe need for more 
highly qualified workers is being readied, the increasing supply may actually be 
driving down the market value of educational credentials. As it Wcomes clear 
that education will not pay off as promised, there is a vefy real possibility of a 
massive build-up of dishllusionment and a sense of be'trayal among those stuck 
with a "bad mvestment." The. selling of education solely as a passport to a good 
job may backfire. A dis'sapointed generation ma> withdraw its support for the- 
.'a^ entire institution. Then, the iniportant functions of educatiom for self-develop- 
ment, leisui^<^. family, and citizenship will also be impe;riled. The refusals of 
middle-class voters to approve school bonds, the cries of intellectuals to 
, de-school society, and the general attack on the irrelevance of education may be 
the opening salvos of a general move fo discredit an institution that has fa\led to 
meet the false economic expectations that have been created for it., * 

The^. then, are the major symptoms that something as wrong at the 
education ai\d work intersection. These problems are wliat President Ford was 
referring to ^hhn he said that education is being strangle'd by degrees. He and 
other irtfluentialleaders have offered a policy resppnse fc^ these problems- 
^ greater stress on vocational education. The response ifsimple and direct. But tlie 
war on poverty has -taught u^hat solutions to social problems are seldom found 
by mounting frontal assaults^ It is often bgst to address such problems indirectly. 
Therefore,^ before losing our h^ads and administering an overciose of vocational- , 
ism to meet the complex problems of underemployment we might finst try to' 
understand the situation both more deeply and more broadly to see what.otffer 
policy options might exist. Specifically, we should start by asking what kind of ^ 
future is in store for /^erican workers if the nation continues its current 
manppwer and education policies, 

^ THE NEW WQRK FORCE ' ♦* ' 

^ ^ Manpower experts know a little bit about a lot^ of things, but ivhat they know 

^es^ ¥^ .the demographic shifts that are Ukely to occur in the work force over 
^ the nQXi/lO ye^rs. Their margin of error in predicting work force trends is 
small-|^ot^becaus^ the techniques economists and statisticians use are ternbly 
S(^lsticated. ' but (because the raw data with which they must work exists in a 
quite conv'enierit and usable form. That is to say that almost all of the workers' 
noses that wilpave to be counted over ilie next 20 years are currently alive, 
. wiggling, andicountable now. Thus, it is Known with rather great certainty that 
the work force in the future will have higher levels of educational attamment. 
With a little J^s certainty we know that the expectations of fhese workers will . 
be higher than"^t)ioseoof the present work force. And' there is enough hard 
evidence to forecast that the. values of the work^force will be considerably 
different in Ihe future. It is wbrth a moment to briefly examine Ihese data 
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^because they poant to tfie'greater appropriaten^^b of some policy solutions than ^ 
to others. Wcc^nuglit bi^gm this analysis with a snnple fact I1ic high school 
graduatinfi ct^lss of 1970'Avill be -33 >ears old in 1985. Significantly, the average 
age of 'the wori^fo^e wdl shift downward during the next 15 |.ear§'Or so. and 
starting lo the tfii/\9S0\ 25- to 34->ear-ofds will become the lat;gest age cohort 
in the work forcfe. This means that the current^crop of higli school students will 
iqnstitate not ^ily tlie bulk of our work force from 1985 to^ 1995. they will ^ 
,^ th^hs^ at the/age at which workers have traditionall) been nv3^t productiye. 
' /■ Consequently./it is important tu learn something about these youn^ people, for 
we will be det/endingun them to supply goods and services in our ol^ age 

First, It i/ lather certain that by 1990 something like 30 perc*tnt of these 
young peopp^illvliave earned a B.A. or a higlier degree. Another :04)erccnt will 
have 1 or'Aore years of college. Look'ed at another way, byjis eafiy as 1980, 
half of the workers in. America with 4 or more >ears of c'ollege will b^ under the 
age of 35, and half^gf all the workers with no more thin an elementary school 
education will be- over the age of 50. The picture developing is of a society with 
a young, well-educated work force that is rather rapidly replaafng.an older, much 
less educated work force. By 1980, one in- four Ameri:an workers will hav(Va 
college degree, and college enrollments ma> zoom to 20 milliSn by the year^ 
2000. : ^ - ' • 

Such statistics documenting the educational explOs on are so familiar that 
they no longer shock. Education has become America's largest industry, as the 
U.S. Commiss'ioner 'of Education recently noted. Nearly 30 percent of the 
American popuUt^}i is involved in education in one ro e or another. We sp'end 
aboyt S108 bdlion ahnuall> on education, which accounts for about 8 percent 
of the Gross National Product. And, as Darnel Patrick Moynilian has pointed 
' ^ out, increases m expenditures per annum oji education hlive outpaced rises in the 
G.-NJP. by about 3 percent. Can this exponenUa^l growth in education continue^ 
While' it is true that Enrollments in primary and s(tondary ^du'feation are 
" dropping as the baby boom bulge passes through the educational system, the 
relief is only t^jnporary at these levels 'and will have: little effect ofi high(*r 
education. The^demograpjiers at the U.S. Bureau of the Census (not known by 
temperament to be^a bsMlhsh lot) are forecasting increasingly high^^rollments at 
all levels .o/ schoohiig for the next 25 years under any of the Jhr^d most likely 
alternative assurrjptions about the future. ^ 
Concomitant with the rise in educational attainment iimohg young people is 
their increasing desire for even more education and th(?ir increasing aspirations 
' for better jobs. .It is beyond the state of the art of Xhe social sciences to'identify 
whether higher levels of education cause higiier expectations, or wheth(?r higher 
expectations lead people to pursue higher levels of education apd better'jobs/ 
What IS known is fhat there is a strong and persistent positive correlation 
between educational attainment and rising levels of expectations. That young 
people want more schooling is underscored b> a recent American G611ege Testing ^ 
Service study that showed that ^ percent of 1 Hh graders plan to attend 2 or 
more years of college, and 46 percent plan to attend for 3 years or more. And 
' them that has, wants more. In a study of college freshman, Alexander Astin 
found that 57 percent plan to go on to graduate school. 
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. Equally measurable and conspicuous is t|i/ increasing desire of youna people 
tor good. higl, status jobs.-A' recent Office oj Education survey found tlfakover. 
. • 54 perceitt ot li,gh school seniors desired professional or managerial level Us 

Not-surprismgly , at higlier levels of educational attainment tli^te are -founrflven ' 
higlrer leve s of job expectations. In California's community colleges; 64 percent 
' of the students -aspir? to professional or mSnagerial jobs (even though only ^ 
percent of the studenis come from families headed by individuals in these * 
occupational categories). • ' . 

The nnal iniportant fact to be considered here-'about the cohWt df young. 
^ people who will constitute the nwst important part of our work force'in-the 
next _0 years, is that thw^values are markedly dissimilar from their parents' : 
^ ^values For.example the 'several major surveys of job satisfaction that have*een ^ 
• conducted over the last few years agree on one important fact: Young workers 
are tar more dissatisfied than older w.orkers. Wliy this would be so is best 
^ explained by attitude surveys that show a sharp difference belween generations ' " 
m their attitudes and values about work. Daniel ,Yankelovich, who has been 
monitoring changes in the values of college-aged Americans since 1968, finds 

h 1 / S'":- ''J"" •'^''^ ^ ™rity of college students m 

the late 1960s have spread to about two-thirds of»the college-age. cohort 
including a large pq^f^of non-collegQ" and. blue-collar youthfjliese new value 
are often articulatel Ae desirjj, for self-fuinilment on the job. Apparently 
great number^ of young peoplg are looking for jobs th^t offer more than just ' 
moneyvSC^oung .people say that they want a i^ance to grow and to learn on 
challenging jobs. that contribiUe something to society and to other people" 
Significantly, the desire.for jobs offering intrinsic rewards hds increased over the 
past, 5 years, even in the face of a tigRtenihg job market. 

in the past, attiftides changed.slowly with each successive ge«ewio/i. Today' r • 
It seems that almost a generation of attitudes separates each graduating class of 
higli SCI160I seniors-and each one appears .more committed than its predecessor 
, 10 the new >vork values. An Office of Education study of high school sMbk 
' £"1 '° Yankelovich stVdy of college students-but ' 

ibe lugh sehortstudents' new work attifudes we^re ev^n more pronounced. Only 
18 percenr-*ol these seniors ranked "having lots of hioney" as being of first 
' importdnce m their lives. When it came to choosing a career, their first choice ' 

was (jne that was helpful to others and useful to society-jobs that they interpret ' . 
aas having the-intnnsic characteristics of professional or managerial level work. 

in, sum: (a) The educational attainment of the work force 'wUl increase 
ex;jonentially over the next several decades; (b) the current crop of high sdiool J 
students desire not only good jobs in terms of status, but also interesting and 
meaningful jobs that lead to selP-fulfillment; and (c) alarmingly, these young 
^^ 2tl VI I"°5t disaffected pgrt of the work force because they cannot 
.t.rtd .jobs that satisfy \hm requirements of challenge, .growth, and self-fulfill- ' " 
merit. It IS common to dismiss such findings.witlj the truism that "kids wUl grow / 
out of, these idealistic notions." Indeed, S. M. Lipset,. writing in tho Public - 
M n '^^^•fj<="^0"strated that people do moderate their viewi as they grow 
Older. But each successive generation still ends up more liberal or idea'listic than 
Its predecessor. , " , ' - 
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Thus, the problems of ^underemployment are not likely to djsappe«^.6t?.the^ 
current gener^ation. matures. Job dissatisfaction is not, going to be '*ji^t Vyinith 
problem;' in fot^re decades. Moreover, this iTrdbleip-m^y be exacerbated' by ihh 
kinds of jobs th^at are liRely.tObe available ia post-industrial society. . 

• ^ - ' 

WOlrlK IN POStMNDUSTRIAL SOCIElVi^' . 

... Manpo'wet ^xp^rb Yeem .to know more about, questions of supply (the 
demographics of tomorrow^ work force) thaa they do about demand (the kyids 
of .jo{)sih9t..^ili:'ft available in, the future). But most expert^^^gree^ that^the* 
following kinds of changW are likely to, occur in thelaboiLmarlcet'^ove^^ the nexj:; 
.t>vi>'^decadesL • . , ^ ^ -^ ^ - - - 

•.Tll^e^vy.ill be cgntinued shift away from a blue-collar industrial economy 
' 'to^rdla-Vhite-cpllar servjee economy. ' , . *. - - • 

f •Tbeti .will be continued growth in "the sfze of the public and private- 
organizations that hire the bSiilk-of American worker?. ^ 

• Government will continue to be the fastest' growing sector^of the 
.economy COne out of siX Americans is already emplo}6ed by some>level of 
goVerament). * 

• Technology will continue to spread and machines will replace people on 

many jobs » - ^^v,.* " * * 

• There 'will be a continuing slight ^xeduction in the hours worked per 

week.- ' ; - * 

To many observers, these trends portend a better'worTd and a^higher quality 
of life. Philosopher Sebastian de Grazia foresees >4 |eisure spciety in which, 
machines will 4o the labor and human's will'be f^ee ^'o^coI^eITylatio^l, creation, 
agd self-development. Manpower specialist 'Sar l!evitan ^efsjteater social and 
career mobility Vor workers as m"any blue-collar workers move into cleaner and 
higher-status white-collar jobs. Sociologist Daniel Bdl looks at the same trends^ 
and sees the making^ of a morejust sorciety-a meritocracy base^d on knowledge' 
, and not on powrer, birth,, or inherited wealth. Economist Theodore Schultz^see^a 
*boost m .productivity, economic gtowth, and" individual income as education 
"upgrades" th^ work fol-ce. - * ^ 

It is possible to share 'with theS^, authors their desir^ for such /future 
occurrences without sharing their sanguW views that these, indeed, wilf be th^ 
outcomes of present or predicted policies or trends. Anoth^n^enario-ong far 
less utopiaVi-can be just as convincingly^ drawn &ont the 5ame, f^cts. For 
example,'it appears that th^* slight increase in fre.enime irt^e future will accrue 
to those, in the Work force (blue-^oUar and clerical ^N^kers) least prepared 
educationally Jto benefit from true, creative .leisure as defined >y de Grazia In 
response to LeVitan, it would 'seem that the n^w whited:.oilar jobs jhkt are being 
created are every bit as stultifying and human gfowt^j -restrictive as the jobs in 
* the mdu^trial sector that are being replaced. Al§o, it seems more than probable 
that 'Beil's^ view of a justj meritocratic state is an elitist perspe,ctive-the 80 
percent of the population who ar^ nof niembers of thewmeritqcracy ar^ unlikely 
to -view such a stat'^ as just.^ i^nd' it 'i^ likely that^ Schultz's 'Views are 
anachronistic-America may have reached a point of diminishing returns 



' concerning thp economic pay-off of expandmg education and, perhaps more 

important, economic growth is decreasirigly seen as the most desirable goal of . j 
^public policy. 

Do the facts support an optimistic or pe^imistic forecast for the future of 
work*^ The problem here i& that vvhile facts are objective, their interpretation is 
subjective. Being by temperament more akin to Cassandra than to Pangloss, my 
Subjective interpretation of the facts tends tawards the pessimistic. In support of 
this Bias, I would point to the kinds of fobs that are being, crejfted in the two 
fastest growing sectors^ of the economy. "Miscellaneous services" ancf Govern- 
ment. Service industry jobs (not to be confused with the "service sector" >vhich 
includes aliyost all white-collar activities that do not produce goods) are usually, 
thought of as^e representative 'occupations of post-industrial spciety. Working 
behind the cbunter at McDonalds or .ticketmg passengers for T.W.A» are typical 
seryic^ jobs. Sor^e of the^e jobs are good jobs. For, the worker in an industrial 
job where he has been assaulted day in ahd out by the relentless=.clqmor of ji 
machine, the opportunity of taking- a service job (in which the most salient 
characteristic's human contact) would appear attractive indeed ..But'most of the 
^ people who take the new service jobs are not-transfers from industry, they are 
^ usuflfy young people, many of whtom have had at least some higher education. 
"Foi^them, service jobs appear to have many of the worst characteristics of 
brue;Cdl|ar work (the jobs ^re dull, rq)etitive, fractionated, and offer httle 
^ ^^chaUehgp>€)^personal autonomy). Also, these new jobs often lack the best 
^ <:fiaract<nstksj&f^skilled» blue-collar jobs (relatively high salary, security, union 
/ ^^v^fotection^ aiy^^^^^^ of mastery that comes from producing something 
> ^^^ajgible'andnee^ed^&y^^^ • 
""1^ ^ BKi955, 15.9 percent i>^[^^il^^^^2pfe in services, by 19»72 over 20 percent of 

work force was in this industT^s^^)*!. example, between 1960 and 1970, the ' 
* num'ber of orderlies and* nurses aijes* ificreai^^by 420,000^ the number of ^ 
^ janitors-.by. 530,000; and the number of busbpys 2nd-d^hwashers by 70,000, ' 
Characteristfcally, such jobs^offer low salary (nearly 30:.pefcefit of-ilL^rvices 
^ workers earn less than $4,000 per annufn), and offer littJ^liTto wa)^o£ career 
opportunities. In hospitals, orderlies do not progress up a career gladder' to 
become nurses; in hotels, chambermaids seldorh advance to'become deskiferks. 
The economy is thus creating a great number of unattractive jobs. ^ - 

Moreover, many new 'jobs^that statistically look like goo.d jobs ^(health 
^ pa/aprofessionals, teachers' aides, technicians with a 2-year A.A.S. de^ee) do . - 

not have career ladders either : X-ray technicians do not progress up a ladder and- , ^ 
iJecome radiologists^ In fact, the scope of the job and. the autoi)OJny^9f {he 
worker m paraprofessional "new careers" is greatfy limited by the prerogatives 
. of Jhe professionals who supervise them. ' y 

]n feality, therS are precious few jobs that make much use^of^higher-grd^efx 
skilfs, tnihing, or intelligence. The Bureau of Labor Sta\i|tics.c^timate's that^nij^ V 
about 20 percent of all jobs will require a college erfucjition for/su^ssfnl 
performance in"^1980. "Mqre depressinjg,, the Offic^^f/Managepient, and the.y .y,. 
Budget finds that one-half of all current jobs do'nor even re'quire a hfgh schqot ^^. ^ 
•~ jeiiucation. ' ^ * ' y : i-'vir'/'V 

That America is creating rnany fnore bad'k>|)s than.gob^ lob^^'^n'W^ ' 
illustrated by Khafkaesque exarhples from ouf .^stest grmw%*iMysiry,%ate; 

\ '\ 
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ai^d local government. Here-wlicre one out of three new jobs are b^ing 
created :yrnq/t ^ of the rapid^ expanding ^demarid is for services (in hospitals, 
^.police, liiamtenance) or fqr j^bsvvith services characteristics (typing, clerical * 
^ work/etu;. When teacl^iers^'^re subKacted 'from the total of goyernment 
emplo>egs, the two largeM /eRiaining categories are clerical and service workers 
whi/, together, account fcj^^^out 7^ percent of all non-teaching jobs. Even 
leaving teachers, in tffe )»$tal, clencal, and service jobs constitute about 42 
pexcent of all Goverjimeivi jobs, whfle the comparable figure in private industry 
, IS. only abou; 2S percent/ And now tfiat the Federal sluice gates have opened, 
, and revenue shanpg money *is gushing into State arid local coffers, public jobs are 
being created at a j:Up'^t|(^^ probably exceeds, the .pace of the New Deal, What' 
kinds of jobs are being created? WMe n<3t exactl> leaf raking, the jobs are not of 
the naiure likel/'tc^motivatVthe new generation >)f^!tjtialified work^ers. According * 
. to Ivar Bcjg.jJl rectors of.Govcrrjinent a^^enc^ report that 6Q- 70 percent , of fhe 
jobs the> a/e creating aj(;e **i£i the categories oT aide, attendant and assistant, S 
clerical y/c^ij^, ciistodian, and semi-s}i}lled blue-collar." v 

This ,e^^^nce/open^ .Presid^'nt ^rd's .solution to the p/cH^^.s.ojT.undcr- 
emplo3^TTi4rit 'V5> cOns^dei^We^u^'tion^ Vocational trairiing for what*? Xa^biiS ^ . 
dishHf/TowdrKib'ityping.^^ ' ' '\ "^^V-*,'/' - 



SliPPCY AN!> DE"^ANd/'^':::";K^ 

. . There is some'cp^fQ^ t^ab^d gained in .tlje^ Knowledge that the pro,fessi6nal . 
^.^^ ,y and'.techriical categ(% ,q\ job! isJj^ fastejst growing segment of the Wrk fprce*^ ^ 
, AccorSn?g to the' DepariWnt o£ labor, between 19.72, and ^1^85, 'th'eri'yiU be ^ 

sX^^^^^ million openings, foj high statusjobs.' There will be^fwQ, p'rinrar^ 
\^ SQURc^s of thc^e pp^enings, the creation of few jobs, and, more significantly'^ the^ 

•• rctifc'^^^t 4^ pe^pIfe^whQ currentl>^occup> these posts. Although this number of ^ 
\\ ' job ppt^nmgs s^enis impressive, the accomplisbinent of the economy /is ta&ished ^ 
. rather seye^^ejy by the fact that there will be as many as^22 million people wrth^ 
^college degrees competing for these jobs. Significantly\eyen this lafge, potential 
' " of 4^ million good jobs may be a gross underestimate, because all of the^ 
thV high.^atus catego|:ie^ are not attractive to college graduates, fn 

matij^ of the technical' managerial positions inclijded in these 

V ^^^^^^^^%^l^^v^^ ^" satisfaction^ status or salary (for example, 5,4 

V '. w P^cent t;^^^r,6fes$ional-technicair workers and 7.0 percent of "mariagers" earn 
' - less tl\aa M^^p^V year). Moreover, most of the jobs that will be opening due 
^ to retiren^^nl^i^^ next tw.o decades ^annot really be considered '/choice,'' 
, -Jbecause tK^y are ^iQ^ndy held by workers who^do not haVe/ college degrees. 
Ahd; to.mil^e mattery iyorsey^compe^ion fer the few truly good jobs will be 
farther exae^rbat&i fe^^thaJ 20,000 trailed pr^C^sfonals who will uumigrate to ^ 



vi^erica anri'uallj^.T^-t \ X; ^ 

the *yfoftssii5nal-technical** catfec 



p. J* * . . . Although the *oft§si^al-technical" categbrv will.probably gfow to where 
\ /| / it <jonstitutes overfCLjagm^ 1985Mhere stilfm^ Jbe as ^ 

^ , , , niany as two to two andl^ay^yCollegbN^aciti^tes competing for every choic^job. 

Even the coriservat,ive;jesea!^J;li,crs at the^Bureau^of. Labor Statistics, estimalt^^ J J 
. annual sujplus of f40^Qb college graduarex^r ye^r by 1980. And u^g nearly 



the saW/careful r\iethods employed by the B.LS.^ '^e Nationaf Planning 
' ' Associaiton ^estimates that the ajinual surplusrftiay grow to 700,000 hy 1985. 
V/ " ^"f^.^K^'^trag^la^ion of Vfends isjraught with a high potential for error/, 
Events cap intervene and obviaje the' most careful of pre.dictions. Without a 
erystal^ball that «an_^Jccirrajtely foresee such potentially potent influences on the 
^ lab6f market as warTfechnolbgical breakthroughs, changes in values and political 
^ events, it^v^oiild be rather, irresponsible to predict a ^pn^ral shortage of good jobs 
^ - ^inTthe n^xt decade._ Particularly, some would argue, since the allocation of jobs 
-"cUicuTi through market mechanisms, and the mark^ has ^ wa> of adjusting itself 
'\ to a changing environment. How successful will the parket be in balancing 
supply 'and demand'' The National Planning Associatio^i study indicates that 
there will be some measure of success. For example, the educational upgrading 
of the vvork force^has freed many educated blacks and other minority workers 
from the 'r)ecessi|y of doing society's dir;y work-as laborers, janitors, and ^ 
, charwori)en\ The net effect is that in terms of worker qualifications, demand will 
' soon ex^c^^d supply in lower, level jobs. And, at the sameiime, the supply of 
hi^y giialifled workers will exceed dejn'^nd in higlien.* level jobs. But no 
^ ''shortages'' or ''surpluses" will pccur at either end of the spectrum. There will 
Still be someone to clean the toilets, ahd Ph.D's'will not be on, breadlines. The 
- ^ labor market will complexly adjust its^f across the board to mal^e supply meet 
' demand:^ For the gdod jobs, the market will adjust by raising educatipnal 
^ requirements; for the bad jbbs, salaries will be increased and working conditions 
^ ' ^ improved. Already, young white workers-half of whom are students-are taking . 
the places dT*hiany black workers in the best unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. This 
coxild be -viewed as a step towards greater equality in .the socie.ty , unfortunately, 
^ for the least _educated blacks, it ha§ merely meant increased competition among 
; * themselves for the worst jobs that the whites and. better-off blacks would never 
touch Apparently, th^ market does not function to the advantage of those who 
^do not have the characteristics that are currently seen as attractive to employers. « 
How well a poor, unschooled black might perfonn in a given job is irrelevant to 
the market-the market values whiteness, and schooling, even when these are 
irr eleven t to potential job performance. 

At the other; end of the occupational scalS, the process of the balancing of 
supply and demand" also leads to 'dislocations. As competition grows keener for 
* good jobs, few^ workers benefit-indeed, many qualified workers are })eing - 
bumped to lo\ver statuses. Eventually, salaries might become compressed at the 
sub-professional leve^' because ^^mployers can pick and choose among theireserve . 
X ' underemployed: If one qualified *wori<er refuses a job at a low 

V "salary, there is always another who is .willing to take it! Important, the^. ^ 
problems of dislocation are notjust ones to be found in the di$tant future-m ' 
1^71, 36 percent of male college graduates were unable to find professional or . 
ifianagerial level jobs jipon graduation. An even more imniediate problem is^that 
the brunt or underemplpyment. falls more heavily .on the worker at the rtar^n of 
professional^ sfatus, the. person Who once h^d access to good jobs but is now 
downwardly" mobile. For example, ic 1971, only 4 percent of high sthool 
graduates found choice jobs, where IQyears ago, the majority of managers and 
professionals lacked colle^ degree. 
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Most conspicuously, the ranks of women are a legion in the reserve army of 
the underemployed. Women, as a group, are overrepreserited in some of the 
worst fobs ni the economy-over 90 percent of all receptionists, secretaries, 
telephone operators, sewers^ and stitchers a'rt women. At same time, wonien 
"have aearly the same educational qualifications as men. "Mis leads to th^ not 
^ . linu^ual situation in which a. woman secretary will have pigher educational 
credentials than her male .boss, ft is riot'surprisir^g. then, ^at the Survey of 
Working Cundjtiuns fuund tFut ^urnen m jubj> they considered Uel6w what they* 
deserve based on their credentiaTsrate pne of .the most dissatisfied segments of 

* .the v^ork force (along with young blanks). 

* . ^ It was pnce the case that womerj, were the most d.ocile workers in the labor 
Tf , force-wiiling to do dull, tepetitive, and unchallenging work that men found 

donieaning. They were undamaged psychologically by these jobs because they 
identified' themselves as mothers-and wives, not as blu<2-cuUar workers. Work was 
purely instrumental for the great majority of women -and no^ a primary source , 
of identity as it was fOr men. Tpday, hov^ever, a' growing number of women 

. want and expect the same psychological and social rewards from work that men 
receive -a sense of identity, self-esteem, and mastery (in addition, of course, to 
being paid as much as men for the same work). That they have largely been 
denied these satisfaj;?tions due to the maldistribution of goo4 jobs hqs led ^o the 
most important and f4r -reaching social movement of the age. The desire for good 
job^-not just any jobs -has become a hallmark of the womb's liberation 
movement. And, as men are finding qut, hell hath no fury like that of a wcJhian 
underemployed. ' 

The market has clearly failed to meet the underemployment problems of such 
groups as women, the disadvantaged, and sub-professionals. Although in one 
sense there is a general shortage of good jobs, the effects of underemploypient 
are thus distnbuted differentially across the spectrum of work-er^, hitting hardest 
those with personal characteristics that have^*low market value" -that js, blacks^ 
woinen, those wiHx little schooling, old people, young people, and even ugly 
people. These people do not have a share of good jobs proportionate to their 
share of hunian resources (in terms oftideiit, skills, intelligence, willingness to 
WorL'and so forth); Yet, both a sense of^equity and conceurh for national 
productivity would seem to argue that intelligent and capable workers should 
^ have the most demandmg jobs regardless of their other characteristics. It is not . 
only unfair? it harms national economic output, to put an intelligent black iaa 
janitorial j6b merely because he is black, or to deny a talented/engirtf^r ^\ 
promotion because he lacks a Ph.D. ^ . • ' 

The market cannot be expected to self-cqrrect and meet these imp^fections 
in iti.own mechanisms. It was the market after all that created thf xclianceLoi? 
false credentiaJs.^'Moreoyetfa free market works to the benefit^/ all iohly wfien 
there is gr^at social and economic equality . Thus, the'Correctiori^of the results of, 
Underemployment are a precondition for the market to work! Ifhat is, forVthe 
rrtarket to work, there would ^ave»to be greater mobility betjveen iobs, and 

~ restrictions that limit the freedom i)f choice, of workers \yould have to be 
eliminated-such as discrimination apd unequal access to jobs and education.' 

In addition to discnmination, it 'seems that another barrier to free play may 
be placed oathe market-a policy of zero economic growth. Little "analysis has 
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yet been don^* on' the labor mar}ett effects of such a polic) . but^aa educated^ 
t)rediction Would' be* that the/effects on underemployhient- part^iularly for 
blacks 'and wbmen in the'sfian'run^are liRely^to be quitt\ negative, ^potential 
sourte of societal hostility/and tension derives from theVact that woirffn and 
blacks ar^ asking for good job^ just at the 'time these jobs are becoming scarce. 
According to personnel^irectors in large firms, affirmative action programs are 
.being stalled not by /sliortage of qualified workers, but by <i sliortage of good 
jobs. Bec^'je of th^ down cyc^^ in the ecpnoniy, the cc'cxnomic growth that 
could havt»"been|ex^ected to opep new jobs for mmoritiei; and wonjen has all but 
abated These rfew workers now have to^go into sometime's bitter competition 
for jobs with e^ally qudhfied men who have^been standing in. the promotion 
queue for many years. ^ » , 

If growth is to be limited permanently foi' envipnmental reasons, then the 
labor market will come chronically to resemble the \^ay it looks during this 
period of recession. Job/bpenings w;ould come about mainl> through retirement, 
not through the creation of new jobs. More basically^zero growth might requjr^ 
a ^eat reduction in Federal spending for defense and space-industries that have 
intensive'^ rates of ener^ and natur'al resource usage.,, T|jese are also industries 
that ha^e empkSyed great numbers of Highly-trained w^kers. Federal spending 
might /increa^f-Mn such fields as health; welfare, housing, transportation, 
cohim|nica(iqns, and education-fields (with the exception of education) that 
are overwhelmingly composed of middle- and lower-leVel jobs. Moreover, ^s'th^ 
productive and extractive indystries were allowed to shrink, and as services'^ere 
encouraged *to grow; national productivity would fall This would probably 
create additional problems of Unemployment and underemployment. Perhaps on 
the positive side, machine jabor would be replaced by human labor in some" 
fields, which could create employment (and, in the crafts, miglit even create, 
some satisfying employment). But r^placin^ humans for jnachines in agriculture, 
construction, and, clerical work can hardly be viewed as progress towards a more 
humane world pf work. Thus, limits to growth is ^.wildcard in forecastS'^abtiut 
future workforce supply gnd demand. • ^ \ 



EVERYONE'5 FAVORITE SOLUTION 

r ^-^ If the market cann^ be relied upon to put th^ reserve arniy of the 
\ * ^"^^.^remployed I?ack on 4tive duty, what^Can (or shAild) be done? The policy 
;/ '*-*dpfions, it turns out; ar^ nany. F^'example, the Wlfivk in America task force 
offered evidenpe that jobs can be redesigned to engage the ^'unemployed self.of 
^ jTiany woTkers, In partiouUr, routine assembly 4ine and contuiuous process tasKs 
0- have been redesigned to give workers more autonomy, challenge, and ^articipa- 
^ tion in decision making. General Fo.uds, Proctur and Gamble, and Comi/te Glass 
are among the companies who have had ^reat success 4n increasing both'-^orker 
Satisfaction and productivity. Although the potential of job redesign has just 
, begun to be tapped, wiirprobabiy never ^pe a panacea for the prciblems of 
underemployment. Currently, the job enrichment experts who are scurrying'. 
. aUout trying to increase the^ supply ofiood jobs throueh t^k redesien axe 
; .starting to find That there is nSrfffSS^ 
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interesting for someone with an LQ, of 130, no matter how inuch*autonomy he 
or she is given. Many jobs simply cannot be made into good jobs for some 
people. * ' ' j« 

Consequently, improving the matching of people to jobs is iriDre promising 
response to underemployment. But it, too, appears to have several limitations. 
Although It has been shown rather conclusively that^i^good fit between worker 
and job is the key to job satisfaction, it is not^ known how ,to make this 
(knowledge operational. Counselors and experts in job measurement do not know 
flow to assesv individual psychic needs or how to match these with job 
requirements. At least tKree othpr problems exist with this otherwise attractive 
solutiun. First, the supply of bri^t workers probably exceeds the supply, of 
good jobs, so even a system of perfect matching would fail to serve^the needs of 
some workers. Second* the^only available measure of human *Titness" for jobs 
that is reliable is the LQ. test, a rileasure that is in rather considerable disrepute 
tparticularly among those who would probably ben&fit most from its use), Aind, 
most importantly, who is. going to tell the dull worSe^ that theMob he covets is 
#f^™^i'^t indiviifak? , ^ ' 

h^, 1972, an Assistant Secretary of Labor suggested in a memo to HEW that 
the. ^rbblem of underemployment would be "solved'' if the Office of Education 
quit educating so many people. He was right of course, but this option is hardl>^ 
going to be well received in a. society dedicated to democracy and e^juaiity of 
opportunity.^ The other simple solutions to the problem also turn out'*|o be 
fraught with rather costly consequences. For example, in Northern Europe the 
problem h^s been "solved". with the importation *Qf som^ 9 million for^^ 
worker^, This method of bringing supply and' (femSnd into equilibrium raises 
some severe social and moral questions, not .the least' of which is the effect on 
the workers who have been^ separated from their families. As France, Germany,, 
and Scandanavia now find that, 'they have imported the racial and ethnic 
problems that they have always enjoyed pasting opprobrium on America for 
failing to solve, the wisdom of importing people' to dq thp dirty work of-EUrope 
is now e^^riencing wide-scale skepticism. * 

One ine^Sa^lable fact that eme'rges*from a review of the real, and growing 
problems of underemployment is "that there is no smgle or siniple solution. Even 
that simplest and most final of all "solutions" -nationalization of Industry- 
would not'^solve the prbblefn. Job dissatisfaction, low productivity, under- 
^ployitient, and class 'inequalities arer^i^ar^tly , also^ rampant from the 
Danube to the Volga. It is clear that underemf)loyment is in the category of 
pr<?blerns,iike pollutionr»infIation and alienation wKich are endemic to advanced^ 
in^ii^rial nations, and are part of the price that is paid for njaterialism and a 
relajtively high standard.of liviri^. * ^ 

VNevertheless, ^here are pubhc policies and economic practices that might 
ameliQrate the problems of underemployment, although none is a panacea. For 
example, it might be helpful to pursue the* question of improper application of 
^ credential" requirements, in the courts. It might be worth seejcin'g an^extefision of 
'*^hc Criggs vs. Duke F<Aver dud Buckncr vs. Goodyear ruhngs against companies 
that make improper and discriminatory use of credential requirements in hiring 
and promotion. On another front, perhaps unions and**management sh%uld be 
euicbjuiaged to pursue experiments with job~^esigef and^' with Ivorker 



participation in profits and dcLision-making. And the Federal government might 
explore facilitating mid-life retraining and Job change .for workers whose 
potential is currently under-utilized. LJ^il ' ^ * ' ^ 

Changes in educatjpn also appear vv^arrJhted. But everyone's favorite 
solution-the extension of vocatiqnal education-is probabl> the worst policy to 
"pursue to meet the problems of undeieifiployment^ 

The disparity between the expectations of the young and the realities of the 
labor market can be most readil}^^ thoro^j^y and disastrously resolved through 
a massive prograp} of voca(tional ed^^ion. A lesson of history is that 
governments can gender entire social classes docile and"" obedient through 
educational policies. In the past, in Europe and y^merica (and, todaj;, most 
strikingly, in South Africa) s> stems of second-class education for second-class 
citizens have lowered the expectations and. self-esteem of disadvantaged groups 
and left them willing hewers, drawers and toilers. H. G. Wells-was one of Ihe first 
reformers to argue against class segregation s school curriculums: 

The British'' Education Act of 1870 ^as not an Act for cbramon universal 

education, it, was an Act to educate the lower-classes for employment on 

lower-class lines, and with specially trained, inferior teachers who had no 

universal qi^ality. « ^ 

Vocational training was thus a product of the needs of 19th century 
industrialism^ As such, it^ is correctly viewed to4ay as an undemocratic 
anachronism, a way of preserving aj dff^'fornAof education-one stream for 
"gentlemen" the 'other for "ruffians." ^ven these labels are out-of-date in 
modern society; but the dual system of education stHl persists as*a vestige of an 
unlamejjted era. Regretably, the res^ultsof the dual system';ire the same today as 
they were when Wells was writing. The educafional track that onejgets into at 
an early age largely determines one's occupational future and social class stand- 
ing, . , ^ • s). ' ' 5 

In Europe, there is rather wide-based agreenr^^fit ^that dual systems of 
education . are inconipatible with democratic social aad politicaI|Stetitutions. 
*0n the east sid^ of the Atlantic, the' integration bf vocational aiH academic 
tracks,^and of working and middle-class , students, is the primary goal of 
educational reform. Contrarily, in America, we are about to embark on the 
re-cre3ttion of the kind of dual system from whicl^the Europeans are Just 
now «pain fully extracting themselves. Next year, a major Vocational Educa- 
tlDn bill will waltz through the Congress with nary a dissenting vote, 
supported by a smorgasbord of ^ usually competing interests, including 
President Ford, George Meany, The Association of American Manufactures 
and major black and Giicano groups. The Office of Education is assuming 
•passage of the bill, and predicts that by 1977 over 50 percent of all 
American high school youth will be-^in vdcational education programs 
Xdoubling the 1972 figure of 24 percent). ^ 

Why is it that vocational education is acquiring such a grip .on the 
American mentality? One can assume that the depressingly high teenage 
unemployment rate-and the resultant nightmarish apparition of masses of 
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^ unemployed (black) juveniles roaming the streets-frightens decision-makers into 
support of^hese^ programs.* , ^ ' 

Still, mutli of the support fqr vocational education is a response to real 
problems in th^^diication-work nexus. There is no doubt a dfeep understanding ' 
oij the part of a large segnient of high schoql youth that further education will^ ' 
not guarantee themvgood jobs. Hence, the>'^ grasp at a progr^ that promises, 
early and easy of^upational success. This promise of a Nvell-paying job upon 
graduation frDm'jhigh school is especially seductive to mmorify, ethnic, and 
other" working-class youth who have been taught to believe that Jhey ^cannot 
succeed in micfdletclasr institutions, such as<^ 4-year colkges. In 'effect, these 
disadvantaged ^outh are told that vocational draining will get them a bettefjob 
than they deserve. - ^ 

The reality of vcfcational training i^^ quite different. An evaluation conducted . 

\ for the Wbrk in America study by Beatrij:e Reubens showed that the initiaty^^ 
employment record of vocational gra<^uates j|i terms .of income, job status, 
turnover, up\<fard mobility, unemployment jates, ancf job satisfaction^ is no 
"better than for student^'in academic programs and? in thc^Jung ,tun) is" much 
Wprse. .In adcfition, several critics have demonstrated thatSfte skifls taught" in • ' \ 
vocational programs are too narrow for a fast-changing world^vyo^k-tfie skills 
taught are often o^olefe before they ^re ever used. And, bec;ause fc^cational - 
graduates have been trained s6 narrowly and illiberally^ there is no base for 
employers to build on with continiiing, on-the-job training. Thus, tragically, 
vocational- training is often a terminal learning experience^, a. rpassport to a 
dead-end life. ^ " ' " 

Because of the near -impossibility pf forecasting specific job demand, 
vocational graduates are often trained for jobs 'that don't, exist. Moreover, such 
'training is concentrated in declining fields (such as agriculture) and.m fields ^f. 

/questionable merit (home economics), while the fast-growing world of white- 
collar, service employment is completely ignored, ' ' 

But e^veri the abov?*criticisms acce;)t the cbntentipivof Vpcatlonal educators ^ 
that unemployment and underemplo^^nt are the result of iheTaqfc^specific. '^ 
skills. But this^Tnost basic of assumptions 'of vocational education pfi^Sut, pii' 
close analysis, to be more assertion tha^^fact. As the Government studjJs dted 
earlier indicate, most entry -Jevel jpbs d^not^requiJ^ecific skills. Indeed, most 
jobs fophiglr school graduates can be learneS pn the job ij^i the span of a couple . 
of v/eeks. Most employers end up doing the specific tfaining themselves. Thus, ' 
the skilly employers are looking for in graduates are not specific to a machineSr^ 
an iddustry-they w^nt young^workers who can read, write, compute, pick up 

■/ ■ ■ . • • 
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*IiT fact, tTie rates o^^teqnage unemployment see'M to, be the result of such factors as 
demographics (the bab>. boom has tempofarily inflated the problem), individual choice 
(most unemployed youih will orily accept part time jobs), an overall shortage of jobs (due in 
part to the large#numbers of women competing with youth for part-time jobs), and racial 
discrimination (unem'ploy ment among black youths is twice the rate for whites). That none 
of these factors is susceptible to educational solutions has no? deterred the supporters, of 
vocational education, ' ' • • * * 
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new skills quickly and eagi^l> , and interact cooperatively with others. These are 
thje a'daptive skills oif liberal educatfen, not the specific skills of vocahonaJ 
education." ^ , ' ^ - * 

Finally ♦.vocational education cannot be yievVed as compatible with the new 
work values pf the current ^generation. TTrat ^ vocational education is the 
handmaiden cff-en-rftit-moded and inhumane industrial, order is exemplified by 
the recent gift of a S5 million plant from the General Electric Company to the , 
QeVelahd school system" in ^^hieh vocational students aie trained to work on an. 
assembly -Kne. In light of such a "gift," one is not inclined to apologize for John 
Holt*s hyperbote when he describes the American educational system as. 

. . .coerc;ive, manipulative, and dishonest., .it ^.destroys rather than fosters 

independence, autonoroy, curiosity » dignity and ielf-respect. It is education 

not for fr^^dom but training for slavery. 



LEARNING AS EkPERIENCE ' ^ 

.Apparently, as long as preparation for work is the primary ^oal of education 
the problenjs of underemployipent will exist. This^ is so because, there is go 
imagi^nable future in which all jobs will be challenging for all workers. Since^all 
jobs *fcannot be made into good jobs, this conclusion would seem to pein^ 
towaFOs policies that break the expectation that ^(fucation will pay-off in good 

jobs. ^ ' '■' . // \ ■ . ■■ . ■ 

What this means is tl;at education "might be more **relevant" for work if it 
tried to be less self-consiously relevant^, as in vocational education. Even the.new - 
.(and, o^en, ^/og^ssive) aotion of career education potentially might subvert'- 
the ijnijx)rtant Social, persond, ^nd academic goals of education jn an effort to 
"gear all education to tiieWorld of^ork^'-the goal, of career education, as~ 



expressed by former U.S. Coipmissioriejf.of Education, Sidney Marland. 

But a car^ is more than a job or a series of jobs, it is the course of events 
that constitute a life. (Indeed, career jcomes from the Liitin word meaning course 
or road). It is now rather widel/ acQepted by psychologists that most people find ^^^^ 
life rewarding and satisfying when it is experienced as*^ continuous course 
towardsJulfiUing their individual pofential-both on and off! the job. Beginning 
with Johli Pewey^ a small number of American educators have built on this ^ 
nption an4 have tried to make Human growth the goal of education. It usually " 
taJ^es •about 30 years between XhQ introduction of an idea and its wide 
implementation, and Dewiey's concepts seemed^ aboutieady to achieve accept- , 
ande, in the late 1960's, firtally having shaken off tjre Irippling effects of three* 
decades of misinterpretation and ihisrepresentation by His friends and foes alike. 
.TTien, the economy ^ tt)urned sour. Now, With unemployment .increasing, 
Vocationalism has again reared its ^atavistic head, and leammg for life again is 
attacked as an unrealistic likury. Thet shtoe of the situation is that education , 
for growth is not a luxury -iiHjtime of unempf oy mien t and underemployment it 
becomes a necessity^* v * , ' ' . * 

Kenneth Hoyt, ^and a small blnd^Sf^hUmanistic vocational educators^re now 
arguiifg that career ^fi'cation ^I^uld be.for.life not'.just for work.Jn keeping 
with Dewey, they suggest the. peed for "a cumculum and pedagdgy that would 
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deal with the important and terrible profei^ms of unxieremployment by 
inip^arting^to students ihe tools they will need* to grow throughout lifq. In this 
view, career education cai^ deal with the unemployed self by encouraging^ 
learning through experience^ Tliis means that the schools would prepare ymith 
for Sieji^Jife 4:areers by building tj^rbasis for future growth. With such a 
backgfoSni, as oneetiwrc^deH^neJc^^ to look (or stimulation and how 
to find iqpwaRh"^6f1iny experience-botn in one's leisure and.in one's work. In 
other words, one has learfied the joys of learning and how to realize these. One 
has learned how to put one's unempldyed self to work in any situation. To 
Dewey ^i^education must^help "to carry a person over dead places in the future," 
He called this process the '**experiential continuum": 

The most important attitude that can be formed is that of desife to go on 
learning. If impetus in this direction is weakened instead of being intensified, 
somethiiig mucH^ more than mere lack of preparation takes place. The pupil is 
actually robbed of native capacities which otherwise would enable him to 
•cope with the Circumstances that he meets in the. course of his life. 
D^we> was concerned to prepare >oung people for an unpredictable future (a 
goal that differs greatly from vocationalism which assumes a predictable and 
steady -state future). Dew6y , too, wanted to prepare young'people for the world 
of work, one that he recognized woulc^ not always^be pleasant. But unlike the 
vocationalists, he did not want to lower the expectations of young people 
' though teaching them that bad jobs are their assigned lot in life. Dewey did not 
view resignation with equanihiity./He did not \vant lower expectations,' he 
sought to instill realistic pcpectations. Realistic, not lower. For in practioef, 
Dewey wanted to eqilip youth to find educative experience dven in the worst 
jobs. He felt that each worker should have "the education wl^chvenable^ him to 
see within his daily work all there is in it of large and humal^2r¥filcance," 
^ To achieve this end, Dewey and his contemporary Alfred ^Vh*itehead argued 
that ^ucation should be based on experience "^r self-discoveiy. They shovyed 
that acquiring a specific skill without understanding its theoretical background 
„ was not learning, because the kflowledge could not be later used when a problem 
was presented m a slightly different context. At the .same tii|ie, fheoretii^ 
knowledge is useless and quickly lost if it is not acquired in the context of a' 
practical experience. Thus, for education to have later value for work and 
leisure, what is required is the marriage of liberal and technical education. 
Whitehead argued vigorously for technical^^education, but by this he did not 
mean that students should acquire specific vocation^ skills in the classroom. To 
do so, he argued, would lead to a society of bored, unproductive workers "full 
of unpractfcal revolutionary idea$." If a nation fails to give liberal skills to all 
workers "Society will then get what it deserves." He added, 

I am only asserting the principles th^t training should be broader than the 
ultimate specialization, and that the resulting power of adaptation to varying 
demands is advantageous to the workers, to the employers, and to the nation. 
Thus, for career education to be responsive to the problems of underemploy- 
ni^nt, it would not be consciously or pointedly vocational. Rather,'in the early, 
y.ears, it would foster the building of self-confidence, curiosity, and the love of 
learning. This would provide the basis for growth throughout life. The basic 
career competencies of reading, writing and computatfoh would be stressed and 
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integrated with practii:al applicatioifs of such knowledge. But even a§ late as the ^ 
l\igh school level, there would be no specific skills framing, other than for such J 
skills as typing, carpentry, auto iiieLhaniLs; and baMc mana^ci.nont that coukl b^., 
used on^or off the job b>* all students male and female, black and white^x 
college-oriented and work-oriented. Even 4->/ear colleges might turn their backs^^ 
on undergraduate, te^nical degrees in engineering* business, and teaching.^ 
Speciftc* skills would bfe seen as best learned on the job, in graduate education or , 
in continuing adiilt education in condnunity colleges* 

Althougli vocation^ists have the upper-hand at the moment»^ there are other 
competing philosophies of how one should go about improving the fit between 
education and work philosophies that are consistent with the goals of Dewey - 
and Whitehead but ,not sa4idled with guilt by association with the "progres- 
sivism** of these philosophers, flie first of these} is "cooperative^ education,'\||a^ 
which students from junior high school through the senior year of college have^ - 
the option of spenuingnip to half of their tfrne" learning about the world of \vork 
through actual job experiences. Such leading Social scientists as James Colem^, ^ 
Giristopher Jencks, and Une Bronfrennbrenner. argue that this is not only the 
best way to gain realistic expectations about the world^work, it also teif\ds,to < 
expose students to a wider variet> of job options, social classes, and age groaps 
thart they would experience if they spent all of their timQ>in.the classroom. U is, 
thus, not only go(^d technical training' it is good education, , *^ > 

Another concept that seems more appropriate to the problems of uttder- 
emplo>rnent thaa vocationalisfq |s the relativel> new idea of^astery learning, as 
' put forth b> such sociologists as James Block and William ^^Spady, Above»all, 
4 mastery learning shows potential for oy^coming tlie feehpg of many people ihat 
the> are incapable of learning. Studies gf miportant socializing institutions - 
family, \york, church, and school-indicate Jha\ these institutions function>to 
lower aspirations among the poor and working classes. These institutions are 
functional* in that they shield, youth from disappointments that are Jikely to 
occur in life-they* teach young pejffple that tbey "d id n'f really want to" go to 
college, gpt a good job, hve in a bia^ouse, etc. But at the same time, Jhey are 
dysfunctional in tliat children arestau^t that they are incapable of learning or 
competing ^ith the middle clkss^Thus, inequality among the classes is 
perpetuated, by lower-class institutions, Fof example, repeated failures in the 
primary ana secondary grades' drive nearly;^ 30 percent of American youth iqto 
vocational ; programs and another 30 percej^ into the custodial, "general 
education'7program for those who are not college bound, 

Mastery^ learning seeks a more functional alternative than the acceptance of 
failure. It; i$ an attempt to insure students against failure -thus building the 
desire to .learn. It is a structured form of learning in which the student passes 
over progressively more difficult hurdles, each with a reward on the other side. 
Importantly, the learner progresses at his or her own pace. Evaluations of the 
method ^'show that, eventually, almost everyone will experience the pleasure of 
successfully learning through this method. Failure is all but ehminaigd, at w.orst, 
it is a iemporary experience. Students are thus mo^tivated through their own 
accomplishments, and the problem of the unvyillin^ learner disappears. The 
systen^ also transforms students from competitors to teammates (the brilliant 
studer|t is no.longer seen as a rate-buster» the slow student is no longer seen as a 
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dunce). Experimental evidenqe also indicates that the] role of the teacher is 
transformed from an authoritarian to an authority, ahdfthe relative role of the 
students from dependents to independent's. | * 

Significantly, the attitudes and behavior generated by mastery leai:ning are 
those most compatible with what is required in neW^ democratic workplaces 
characterized 4)y teamwork, freedom from close supervision and participation by 
workers in decision-making. Ultimately, ihen, mastery learning is relevant career 
Q education, - \ . | 

Practically speaking, mastery learning is also attractive because it offers a.way' 
"bf circumventing many of the problems of crederitialism. student* can be 
certified and recertified as meeting various levels of performance with eacl) - 
major hurdle they clear in key subject areas. There c6uld be dozens of level? of 
performance for* each subject, and each individual cduld progress from level to 
level at his or her own pace. Whenever the studqjit left or drOpped out of school, 
he could leave with a certificate of his level of com'petence in half a dozen or 
more relevant su^ects (For example, typing levfel 70, spelling level 62, math 
level 48). At any time during his life, the student could return to school for 
instruction or testing in order to upgrade^ his cemificate, Sin^e the level of 
performance is Competency-based, (and not based dn class standing, completion- 
of units or any of the other current measures un/elated to gerformance), the 
* individual need ^ only demonstrate skill or understanding m the area of 
^ knowledge, no m'attec where the student attained' the levQl t)f competence or 
mastery (in school, on the job, or dunng leisure tiirie). 

Performance-based certification is thus a stforig alternative re^pdnse to the 
pressures for vocationalism because it directly addresses the following kinds of 
problems* Meaningless credentials, class Jjiases in/learning, competitive grading, 
sanctions against dropping out, barriers to contiiluing education, lack of credit 
for non-institutipnar learning, and lack of credit fir technical or applied learning. 



WORK AS LEARNING 

Dewey's notion of the experiential contin/ium, Whiteheafl's desire to fuse 
theory with its practical implications, and the hew concepts of mastery learning 
and performance certification, could all com^ together in the workplace and 
offer at least one practical, relatively inexpensive response to underemployment. 
To see how these disparate concepts might m^ld quite coherently, work must be 
viewed as a learning experience. / 

Shaw once said that the only tir^e his education was interrupted was when he 
was in school. Many adults wculd probably! cohcur, at least \o the extent that 
they feel they learn more now on the job thanjhey ever did in the classroom. 
And we would imagine that this feeling wbuld be more likely held by people 
who, like S{iaw, h^d good jobs. Indeed, the /ecent Survey of Working Conditions 
found that whiie^collar workers rated item^ related to learning on the job as the 
two most important factors contributing to/their job satisfaction. 

Significantly, the survey showed that lefss affluent and less educated workers 
ranked these two items -interesting work Ind the opportunity to develop special 
abilities on the }ob-lower than did mo^e.aTfiuent and more highly educated 
workers, . / ^"'v . 
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This ^vidence has been interpret^ by Irving Kristol and'others as proof of 
the inheren-t dullness of inferiorit>v^of millions, of \\ork'ers. These people, 
according to Kristol, deserve the lo'iisy jobs they ha^ and, since yiey aren't 
complaining, the rest of us shouldn't worry.. This, woura b^^all fine and good if 
the labor market for workers functioned as sjnootl\[> as eigliteenth century 
economists and their latter da> disciples^posil. However, intelligent workers are' , 
often denied challenging jpbs because of their sociaLclass standing, sex, race, or . 
educational credentials. There is considerable evi^nce that nuiny blue-collar 
workers can find rewards 4n challenging work, and that the current system 
^wastes the talents and potential contributions of millions of tntelligent workers. 
Aithough man> of th^se workers sa> they are ^uite satisfied with dull, repetitive 
jobs, after a short training course to build their confidence and motivation, they 
are often willing to try challenging work experiepces- and a remarkable number 
, of them succeed on these "jobs after such trainihg. Moreover, experiments with 
workers who once said tfie> were satisfied with Unchallengingjobs indicate that 
they refuse to go back to the old routine after their jobs are redesigned to 
include challenge, responsibility, and learning opportunities. ^ , ^ 

. Apparently, the .-Education and work experiences of the disadvantaged arid' 
working classes are often such that they destroy the confidence of otlierwise 
bright and motivate .individuals. Not only do they say the> do ttot wai^, , j 
potentially rewarding experience^, they come to believe tPmt they would fail iff-* • 
^ they were faced with the responsibility these activities entaiL 

Experiments^in Europe and America in which learniffg has become the goal pf 
blue^collar job^>h^p shown remarkable success in meeting these problems of i 
underejnpJo^meru./^^aoagement experts in so-called Organizational Develop- 
' ment and Socio-Tech^ucal Systems are starting to build al)ody of evidence that ^ 
indicates that inflividual growth, and organizational growth can occur simultane- 
ously and compatibly. For exami)le, in a General Roods plant in Topeka, Kansas, 
all workers ha\h the opportunity** to Ijam^all the jobs in tfae^platit-and are 
compensated fpr each new job ihey'karn. Almost all workers, -including those 
who have onlv minimal levels of education, know how^^to repair the plant's 
compjex, transUtorized, computer-like monitor with thousands, of circuit's, and 
switciies. It was^und that learning is the key to job satisfacticm in this plant. * 
Ejen 'more important, this desire to learn has spread to non-work activities. ^ 
General Food;§^offei^s to refund the tuition for any course any of its eniplbyees ~ 
pursues in his spare^time. Three ^inies the numbers of workers in the Topeka^ ^ 
plant take advantage of this offer than the average for all other General Foods ^ 
plants. Apparently! learning on the job has whetted th^^orkers' appetite, for 
more education. It has overcome the sense of educational .inadequacy that 
licts so many blue-collar workers. Moreover, because j^ibductivity is 40 
[cent higher in this plant than in a comparable but traditionally designed 
there is hope that other employers will foll\;)w the example., 
hoygh the design, execution, and evaluatioi^ of the Topeka^,J^ant are not 
without considerable faults, the plant nevertheless points the Way for further 
and more refined experiments. Pfiilosopher Thomas Green has looked at the 
design of work, and goes one step^ further thap the management experts argying 
that jobs should be designed as mastery learning experiences. Employers should ^ 
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. ^attend to the hidden ci^culujn of the ]6b itself in an effort to see that 
thefe a;e no job's . . . leading ^no. subsequent lesson." 

Unfortunately, man>.of even tH^^best designed blue-collar and white-collar^ 
jobs offer, few '*subsequent Iess6^!s7' After the short, initial period in which the 
job is learned, there often is simpl> nojhing more to be learned, A bad job is like 
Gertrude' Stein's Oakland-once you are there, there is no Jhere there. For 
example, in the space of a couple of weeks one can learn all there is to know 
about making a light hUlbt, including how to repair the machines that do. almost 
all of the work. In sucl| jobs as this-and making light bulbs is rather typical of 
industrial work-the"opportunity for human growth is severly limite^^^y the 
basic lack of complexity of the task to be done. For this reason, -many experts 
advocate thaVworkers should be rotated in order to learn other people's jobs 
^ until, eventually, every worker has learned to do everyone's job in the plant, 
office, or company. Indeed, at the General Food's plant in Topeka, the system 
oF financial rewards is based on the number of jobs the worker Jias learned,* 
(There is a theoretical ceiling on this process oficourse-what does the worker do 
fqj ^n encore when Qe has learned every job in the plant?) 

The Topeka systepi is not entirely out of keeping with the traditional 
practices of worker development in America, in whicl^the pripiary incentive for 
.training is pmmotion. pne learns to do one's boss's ic^ ig^^^er to one day takfr"" 
his place. Such a process leads to narrower and narrow^' successive stages of 
.training, ^ot only does the system lock the worker into aj'es'tricted career path, 
it closes his options for mobility to othpr parts of the organization or to other 
employers. Moreover, training does not develop the person to carry him over 
dead spots in his life, rather, it channels him to meet the technical requisites of 
'hisnexrjob, ^ ' ^ " ^ 

Peter Drucker has contrasted this: system with the Japanese practice of 
"continuous learning," In Japan, every worker attends a regular,.^ scheduled 
weekly training Session. Significant)^, these sessions do not focus on the learning 
of a single^ skill; rather, the purpose is to foster individual growth and a 
community of spirt among the workers.'Drucker (known to embellish) states 
that the president of a corporation might attend a session in weldirig taught by 
thej.>yorkers, Drucker contrasts the purpose of learning in Japanese industry the' 
"Zen.approach" with the Western and Giinese **ConfuCian approach". 

The Confucian concept, which the West shares, assumes that the purpose 
of learning is^ to qualify oneself ^r a new, different and bigger job. The 
nature of learning is expressed in a learning curve. Within a period of time this 
student reaches a plateau of proficiency, where he then stays forever. 

.. .The, purpose of [The Japanese Zen concept] learning is self-improve- 
ment. It qualifies a maifi to do his present task with continually wider vision,, 
continually increasing competence, and continually rising demands on 
himself. While thecirf is a learning curve, there is no fixed and final plateau, , ^ 
Drucker makes a strong case for America to adopt a system similar to that which 
he claims. exists in Japan. He argues that the current system in tlie West is 
Vactuall^ a bar to true learning." ' ^ ^ 

There are other models in whichJ^ork has been made ih]io ,a Teaming^ 
experience. For example, in Eastern Europent is recognized that the jnaker of 
light hulbs will quickly learn everything that there is toTgiow about his acllaal. 
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jo6. TJjerefore, a system of continuing learning has beer/established, the goal of 
^ which is to permit the worker, to learn the theory behind industrial practices. 
*The curious light bulb maker "might thus be given the resources to learn thff 
physics of light and electricity, about the sources and chemistry of tungsten^ 
manganese, and neon, and about the engineering ,principles on which the 
machines that make the light bulb were designed. In short, there is no limit to 
how deep or how br/fiad the, worker might pursue knowledge about his wofk.'^ 
This system comes close to Dewey's ideal that each worker should be given the 
toolsUo fifid all ttiat is interestmg and ennoblmg^about his work. And, unlike job. ^ 
redesign, the dull or unwilling worker is not forced into accepting a challenge 
that he doesn't want or is incapablegbf handling-there is no coercion to learn or . 
accept responsibility. ' ^ _ . 

Thus, there are severaTwell-documpted metho^s.for making ^ork a process 
of discovery and growth -methods thai only await trenslati<5n ipto the American . 
context. StilT, some jobs-cleaning toilets, for eXajmp^4o'not lend themselves-., , 
to any of these methods, workers in such jobs probably 'fni^l^e given the tools^ 
to find growth ii\ theif free-time activities! ^ ^-/*\'- v ^ 

, ^ ^' Another ^rbblem that would continue to exist even with^tl^e implementation . 

of work as learning is that of credentials.. Moreover^ eyen il^the.Courts continue \^ , 
to rule against the improper use of credential requiremeMs,, some kinds of 
licensing and credentialing will continue to exist. It is nottW creder^tials per se ^ 
are un^er attack, it is that their improper application's be^^ t^y^s't leaned. Thus, ^ 
the problem is to create a credentials s>stem that does not idljyert the processes 
of learning and growth, and one that is equitafifis in^Jiiat it allows for equa^ 
access, easy upgrading, and credit for experienee^wever gained. 

The task at hand, then, may be l.c^ipm^^^C" concepts of compej^ency -based 
credentialing with the wprkplac'fe c^&irrns, designed , to ipake jo^s tnta learning , ' 
experienges. For such a marriage 'to "ocepr^ there' wpuld^M^ broad ^ 

^ccQptance of new critieria for whH,c(5JistitiUes an educatei person.. Stephen 
Bailey argues that a person is not, nece^sariJx^^ucated'who'has servejl^a^lZ- or 
16-year sentence in an educational injftruti^ ikpi^ preciselyv^die^e^cated 
person "knows how his field of speciali2d4'l{#5^fj*l^e to o the r^ajtalajiSj divisions 
of human knowledge and experience." To*^fe>;^Jhe^<3^Ucatj3<I^^ is one 
/ who manifests that he o'r she has undergone a pioljess^^^rson^J'^r^ The 
field of the person's knowledge is not important, ratheu ^ i^idivi^iU heed, only 
show excellence in his chosen field. Bailey presents ^.strp^g and wysll-^listrated 
case for'recognition of such excellence earned while gnjhcyob-; . ' ^ 

. . .a master plumber who had understood/physic^l, iheorie^ ly-Jei^ter 
pressure, levers, and valves, who had extended his in(eres^i^t pipes* t^^lnplljde 
^ the physical and musical principles underlying tlje, troj[nboiie,Vor wj^^^ 
traced water in the faucet back to ecological issues of w.atA; copse^tjba - 
should be recognized and acad^emically credentialed as "an educated pe^l^r^" . 
whether or not he had met formal distribution requireijient^jn^ome co/j,^g^ 
catalogue. \ !' ^ 

^ difficulty that arises with the -integration of Bailey^ proposal wftl]?».* 
on-the-job-training is that few employers are confipetent to teach thp xhQoiy^^^^lLl 
underlies work, and even fewer are in the positior> to examine or meaningfuHy * 
credential their workers. Some workers will overcome this problem by attending . , 
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^classes at local schools, an^ oth^s will convince school credentialing authorities 
of their coijipetence; bur therl^^fe real limitations *to the amount of such 
self-initiated activit> that can or shf old be expend. First, only about 4 percent 
of those involved in formal, adult education have less than a high school 
diploma; blue-collar workers simply^are uncdmfor table in middle-class schools. 

^ * Second, ^yhy should it be. expected of workers that they should pursue rigid, 
scht)ol-based educations ju^ at the time that non-traditional approaches are 
being jidvocated for young, middle-class students? 

That workers want their learning to be work-based should not be vievfed as an 
obstacle to offering them academic credit, father, it might be se^n as an 
.opportunity for the true integration of work and learning. School^now in a 
desperate search for "new clientele,'' might 'take the initiative and approach 

. ^ employers with programs that would grant credit /or learning that occurred on 
the job, in class, or wherever. Using* flexibfe performance, certification or . 

^ ^ competency-based systems, the purpose would be to facilitate the continuous % 
upgrading'of worker^'.credentials. 

Equally import ah^^ieducators could work with employers to improve the 
quality of on-the-job-Uaining (which currently suffers from many of the ' . 
shortcomings of vocational education), ^licators would work to apply the * *^ 

principles of mastery leading *tt) take^jforkers through successively more 
complex stages of knowl^^e about their' worfe.^ They could offer theoretical 
instmction on the job, thexi^Sould develop supporting courses in the classroom, 
(perhaps tearn-tau^t,wilh*iupe^^ or workers from the company). Educators 
would j^rva alrlfxpecf ccVi^iiants, ^developing sound curriculUms, helping tp 
overcome the learning^g m^ffl l.QT olde^ and disadvantaged workers ar^^Jno^tv^ 
sin^gularJx/qOinng a 's^^^ and transferable ci^diti^Ctf' .wW. . c 

Wdrk^efs learn. In e:ichange, "^jSSjrefijvQyld^ provide eqi^6rvt, .f^ciliti^s,' 
f^ition, and some time-off for employ.«^j aSolfej^^Upe^^ acted as staff / 

or teachers. Although such emploj^7''\ooper^lfoTi 'so utopiany the 3M - , ^ 
Company, Goodrich, and Kimberly Clark imi i^nfated'. programs remarkably " < 
similar to what is proposed here. Many empfoyer^.jnay no^^e willing to 
undertake spch programs as they see that organizational dft>^^opment experi- 
ments in v^hich learning has been the goal and job design. halye. oftea led t6 
decreases in absenteeism, turnover and job dissatisfaction, .and increases in 
motivation and loyalty to the company. Moreover, several- recent , studies show 
that employers feel that their current rate o( return on education^investments 

^ is low, and they almost all look to improvising school-employer reiSfions as the 
• first step in correcting this. Even more, basically, the changes in^'^he demp- 
^«graphics, attitudes and aspirations of the work force outlined earlieintay create. * 
such chronic problems of underemployment that employers will'S^^fojc^d io\ 
provide work that is a learning experience if these employers want "ji^iontinue \ 
^ ' to rely* on the efforts of workers. • ^. '.si; ^ 

Finally, what is most evidept is that workers would benefit from a^ change in" ' 
the^current education-work intersection. Recognizing that' educational reform / ^ 
alone cannot^meet the problems of growing undereriipl6yment, it nevertF^less 

; ^ can do some important things to remove the increasing contradictions between 

expectations ind realities in industrial society. In order to extend opportunities . .... 
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for iridividual growth, increase social and economic productivit>, and to provide 
*greatp social justice, it is rather certain that ways need to be found to provide 
greater complementarity between the learning and work aspects of life. 
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